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Agrarian Reform (I) 
BY J. PRICE GITTINGER 


age THE GENEVA ACCORDS were signed in July 1954, 
agrarian reform has been a key program of Presi- 
dent Ngo Dinh Diem’s government in the Republic of 
Vietnam, and one which it has shown a marked deter- 
mination to carry out—especially in its land transfer and 
land settlement aspects. In implementing the program, 
American economic and technical assistance has played 
a major role. The initial aspects of this program are 
now nearing completion: the rent reduction and tenure 
security program is on a continuing basis and now 
some three-fourths of the nation’s tenant 
farmers; the land transfer program is expected to be 
completed by mid-1961; and the initial throes of a 
large-scale land settlement program are well past. It 
would appear the major policy objectives of achieving 
greater political stability and laying the foundation for 
increased production and productivity have been in sub- 
stantial measure achieved. 

When the Ngo government came to power, it in- 
herited a land tenure system seriously out of harmony 
with the times and one which had been effectively 
exploited by the Communist Viet Minh to gain peasant 
support. About 40 percent of the riceland areas was 
held by some 2,500 individuals, comprising only 0.025 
per cent of the rural population. Many large owners 
were French. Rent rates were often 50 percent of 
the crop or even more. The tenant had virtually no 
security and depended upon the whim of his landlord 
for his future. Many landowners had for nearly a decade 
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* From September 1955 to December 1959, Mr. Gittinger 
was agricultural economist with the U.S. Operations Mission 
to Vietnam, responsible for administering the economic and 
technical project in support of the Vietnamese agrarian reform. 
He is now associated with the Iran Advisory Group of Harvard 
University. 


Progress in South Vietnam's 


been afraid to visit their holdings, and consequently 
normal economic relationships had been completely 
disrupted. Most large landowners had ceased lending 
money to their tenants. The introduction of new agri- 
cultural techniques was seriously blocked by the tenure 
structure. Although various Vietnamese governments 
under French tutelage had promised agrarian reform 
since as early as February 1951, no progress at all had 
been realized. Yet it was obvious to all, Vietnamese 
leaders and outside observers, that some sort of effective 
agrarian reform would be necessary if the new govern- 
ment was to win the support of the peasantry. 

The rent reduction and tenure security program, 
initiated in January and February, 1955, was one of 
the first rural programs to be adopted by the Ngo 
government.’ This program limits rent to no more thar 


1 The development of the rent reduction and tenure 
security program and the land transfer program, including a 
more detailed analysis of the legislative provisions, is described 
in the author’s “Rent Reduction and Tenure Security in Free 
Viet Nam,” Journal of Farm Economics, Vol. 34, No. 2 
(May 1957), pp. 429-440; “Vietnamese Land Transfer Pro- 
gram,’ Land Economics, Vol. 33, No. 2 (May 1957), pp. 173- 
177; and “Agrarian Reform,” in Richard W. Lindholm (ed.), 
Viet Nam: The First Five Years (East Lansing: Michigar 
State University Press, 1959), pp. 200-208. See also David 
Wurfel, “Agrarian Reform in the Republic of Viet Nam,” 
Far Eastern Survey, Vol. 26, No. 6 (June 1957), pp. 81-92. 
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25 per cent of the gross yield and assures tenants of 
security for a period of 3 to 5 years, depending upon 
whether the landowner wishes to resume the holding 
for cultivation by his family. Except for such resumption 
by the family, the tenancy contract is renewable at the 
option of the farmer. Rents are fixed on the basis of the 
current average yield from the holding, so that the 
tenant receives the benefits from any increases in yield 
resulting from investments he makes or improved tech- 
niques he adopts. As part of the program farmers who 
undertook to till the extensive areas which had fallen 
out of cultivation during the decade of civil strife were 
guaranteed security of tenure for a period of 8 years, 
the first 3 years with reduced rent and the last 5 on the 


same terms as established tenants 


The rent reduction and tenure security program was 
seen as a partial solution to the immediate problems 
facing the new government, but its impact during the 
1955 season was small. Six months after its promulga- 
tion, in August 1955, only 21.210 tenants had signed 
the prescribed contract forms by which the terms of 
the ordinance were to be implemented. Of these only 
3,800 had re-cultivated abandoned land. Since that 
time, however, the number of tenants holding contracts 
has continued to grow, until by June 30, 1959, there 
were 774,286 tenants who held contracts. (The total 
number of Vietnamese tenant households is not known 
but is thought to be somewhere between 1.0 and 1.2 
million.) Of the tenants holding contracts 197,530 have 
recultivated perhaps as much as 600,000 hectares of 


abandoned land. 


Tenant contracts are most common and most effec- 
tive in the areas lying south of Saigon where popula- 
tion pressures are lower than in the crowded coastal 
deltas to the north, and where there are more absentee 
landowners. In some of these southern provinces, 90 
percent of the tenants are reported to hold contracts. 
The average tenanted holding in this area is larger 
than it is along the coast, and so the proportion of 
tenanted land cultivated by contract-holders is greater 
than the proportion of tenants who have signed con- 
tracts with their landlords. 

The rent reduction and tenure security program has 
been plagued from the very beginning by administration 
and enforcement problems. In 1955 at the start of the 
program, the initial organization of the administrative 
structure was slow in being realized. To help increase 
the effectivness of the program, the United States has 
made available counterpart aid funds to support the 
administration and to hire 180 field agents, about six 


to a province. Tenants generally appear to pay some- 


what more than the legal 25 percent maximum rent, 
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often up to about a third of the crop. Yet this usually 
represents an improvement over the usual pre-war rent 
(about half the crop) and one which many tenants with- 
out contracts pay today in the more crowded areas of the 
country where fear of eviction prevents them from press- 
ing for their legal rights. The clauses on tenure security 
have proved difficult to enforce, but here again the 
peasant appears to realize a real benefit, even if the 
letter of the law is not always enforced. Indeed, the 
tenure security aspects seem to appeal more to peasant 
farmers than the rent control provisions. Most disputes 
are taken to village administrative chiefs. These admin- 
istrative officers—basing their decisions largely on the 
contract—are generally able to reach some acceptable 
agreement between the tenant and the landlord. This 
represents a substantial and recognized step forward in 
regularizing landlord-tenant relations and is one of the 
principal ways in which the benefits of the tenure 
security program are felt in the countryside. 

When disputes cannot be settled locally, they may 
be taken, in theory, to the provincial agrarian reform 
courts. These courts have original jurisdiction over all 
disputes arising between landlords and tenants relative 
to the rent control and tenure security program. The 
courts accept disputes without fee, and peasants are 
allowed to represent their own cause. The court has 
a special officer who represents the interpretation of the 
law and helps to make sure that the tenant presents his 
case well. The court is obliged to render a final decision 
40 days after a complaint is lodged, Although several 
of these courts have been organized (and temporary 
courts appointed in other provinces), they have not 
proved very active with the exception of that in Saigon 
which meets weekly. The Saigon court has amply 
demonstrated that, given more vigorous administrative 
support, the agrarian court system can have a real 
impact on landlord-tenant relationships. 

When the rent reduction and tenure security program 
was first organized, American advisors urged the estab- 
lishment of special committees composed of landlord 
and tenant representatives to administer the agrarian 
reform, hoping thereby to introduce a measure of demo- 
cratic self-government in rural areas—along the lines 
followed in Japan and Taiwan. These efforts, however, 
have largely failed; only about half the villages have 
organized committees and these meet infrequently. The 
efforts to organize an independent association of tenants 
and agricultural laborers as part of the Catholic labor 
union has been only moderately successful. The Viet- 
namese Tenant and Farm Workers Union, although 
claiming a large membership, appears largely unable 
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to exert substantial independent pressure on behalf of 
tenants. 

It would appear that the rent reduction and tenure 
security program is fulfilling a valid social and economic 
role in Vietnamese rural life, albeit perhaps less effec- 
tively than might be wished. The very existence of 
contracts exerts a strong influence toward 
regularizing landlord-tenant relations, even if the 
provisions of the contract cannot be completely en- 
forced. The continued growth in the number of con- 
tracts in the countryside-despite the progress of the land 


written 


transfer program (the beneficiaries of which are largely 
contract-holding tenants), and in the absence of any 
dramatic nation-wide government campaign, indicates 
that peasants feel they gain a real benefit from holding 
contracts. Provincial administrators appear more and 
more to recognize that contracts can reduce disputes 
between landlords and peasants and provide a concrete 
indication of government concern for rural welfare. 

With the completion of the land transfer program, it 
is estimated that there will continue to be in Vietnam 
about 750,000 to 900,000 tenant units, some three- 
fourths of the number existing before the transfer. Even 
cutting the 100 hectare retention limit in half would not 
appreciably affect the number of tenants, since the large 
bulk of those who will remain rent their holdings from 
local landlords owning less than 25 hectares and living 
in the village. It is the improvement in landlord-tenant 
relationships at this level which the program can ac- 
complish in the future, and which justifies renewed 
government emphasis after the completion of the land 
transfer program, The impact of the rent reduction and 
tenure security program thus far and its prospects for 
the future in the Vietnamese setting do not appear 
to justify the pessimistic comment of one leading Amer- 
ican land economist that in underdeveloped nations 
“there is virtually no possibility of fair regulation of 
landlord-tenant relations”, and that, “in the Far East, 
particularly, it is very likely that no program of tenure 
reform except one that gives some promise of ownership 
of land to the cultivator holds any prospect of political 
stability”’.* 

In the summer of 1956 the government felt that the 
time was appropriate to undertake the difficult political 
and administrative tasks of a land transfer program. 
Following a period of consultation within the govern- 
ment and with American advisors, President Ngo 
promulgated the land transfer ordinance in October 
1956. The program, when complete, will be the second 
most extensive in non-Communist Asia (exceeded only 
by that in Japan). 


2 Kenneth H. Parsons, “Basic Elements in the World Land 
Tenure Problems,” Journal of Farm Economics, Vol. 38, No. 2 
(May 1956), pp. 430-437. 
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The law deals only with riceland; land planted to 
other crops is not affected. It provides that no person 
may hold more than 100 hectares of riceland, plus up 
to 15 hectares of entailed riceland for each family 
ancestral cult for which he is responsible. (Land for the 
cult, known as huong hoa, is bequeathed to pay the 
costs of honoring the ancestors and may be alienated 
only under certain exceptional circumstances. One per- 
son may bear responsibility for maintaining more than 
one family cult and thus may hold more than one 15 
hectare unit. Any new area of huong-hoa created in the 
future must be included within the 100 hectare retention 
limit of the heir.) Any land in excess of 100 hectares 
is to be purchased by the government for resale to 
tenants. Landlords are compensated by a 10 percent 
cash payment and are paid the balance of the purchase 
price in non-transferable government bonds bearing 3 
percent interest and maturing over a period of 12 years. 
The law does not apply to approximately 440,000 hec- 
tares of land (not all suited to rice) held by villages as 
communal land, principally in the central part of the 
country. 

To initiate land purchases, the government has made 
available 224 million piasters (US$6.4 million at the 
official rate of exchange)* for cash payments to land- 
lords. The Department of Agrarian Reform estimates 
that a total of 2.4 billion piasters (US$68.6 million at 
the official rate) in cash and securities will be necessary 
to complete the land purchases. The average price per 
hectare for cultivated land purchased by the govern- 
ment is about 7,000 piasters (US$200 at the official 
rate or about US$96 at the limited-access free market 
rate) while the price for abandoned land averages about 
1,000 piasters (US$28.57 at the official rate). Peasants 
are charged the same price as that received by the 
landlord and may pay in 6 equal installments with no 
interest. It is expected that in most instances these 
payments will be equal to or slightly more than the 
25 percent of the gross yield (which is the legal maxi- 
mum rent) but substantially less than the 50 percent 
not uncommonly paid before the agrarian reform. 
Administrative costs of the transfer are borne by the 
government with assistance from United States aid- 
generated counterpart funds (no American funds being 
used for land purchase). The money which accrues 
to the government as a result of peasants paying for 
their land more rapidly than the government compen- 
sates former landowners is earmarked for economic 


development purposes. 


3 The official rate of exchange is currently 35 piasters 
(VN$) to the U.S. dollar. The limited-access free market 


rate (used for some commercial transactions) was 72.77 
to US$1 on December 1, 1959. The free rate does not 
fluctuate widely. 
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A total of about 698,900 hectares belonging to 2,468 
owners, including 433 French citizens, is subject to trans- 
fer to tenants according to present records, Nearly all this 
lies in the provinces south and west of Saigon; only 
5,400 hectares are found in the coastal provinces of 
Central Vietnam. Of the total area subject to transfer, 


about 262,083 hectares belong to French citizens. Nearly 


all the rest belongs to Vietnamese citizens although there 
are a few owners of other nationalities. Official records 
show that about 221,000 hectares of the land subject to 
transfer is considered “abandoned,” although apparent- 
ly about 56,000 hectares of this have never been under 
cultivation (See Table 1). 

The total cultivated riceland in South Vietnam is 
indicated by a recent survey to be in the neighborhood 
of 2.3 million hectares (earlier estimates reported a 
substantially higher figure, partly because of double 
counting for double cropping). The land transfer, there- 
fore, affects about 20 percent of the total cultivated 
rice area, plus an additional area not now cultivated 


About 


225,000 tenants are expected to become owners. To 


equal to about 10 percent of the riceland. 


these must be added an additional 75,000 farmers who 
will be settled on abandoned land through recultivation 
projects. Thus a total of some 300,000 cultivators (and 
about 1.5 million rural people) will benefit from the 
land transfer program, approximately a fourth to a 
third of all South Vietnam’s tenant farmers. It must 
be emphasized, however, that these are very rough 
estimates, 

To pay for the 262,083 hectares subject to transfer 
owned by French citizens the government of France 
(US$3,017,722) 


under the terms of a Vietnamese-French accord signed 


made available 1,490 million francs 


on September 10, 1958. In addition, up to 400 million 
(US$810,127) may 


equipment. French landowners have been given the 


francs be used for purchase of 
option of accepting payment in francs from the French 
government at a price set by a mixed Vietnamese- 
French commission, or choosing to sell their land to the 
Vietnamese government on the same terms and at the 
same prices as those offered to Vietnamese citizens. If 
French owners choose to take advantage of the French 
government's offer, they must sell all the riceland they 
hold. The price in francs, because of the recent devalua- 
tion of the franc and the fact that there is more French- 
owned land than was originally estimated, is much lower 
than the piaster price. The average price for cultivated 
US$13.90 
abandoned land, 1,785 francs 


land is 6,864 francs, per hectare and for 
US$3.62) per hectare. 
Despite this, more than 90 percent of all French citizens 
owning riceland have chosen to sell for francs, including 
all the French firms owning large holdings. All French 


land has been surveyed to determine the extent of the 
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area involved, although the individual tenant holdings 
on French-owned land have not yet been delineated. 
It is expected that formal transfer of French land will 
begin in the spring of 1960. Land purchased by the 
French government will be transferred to the govern- 


TasLe 1. Susject TO TRANSFER 
(Thousands of hectares) 
Nationality of owner Cultivated Abandoned Total 
Vietnamese 347 90 437 
French 131 131 262 
Total 478 221 699 


Department of Agrarian Reform, Saigon, Decem- 
ber 1, 1959 


Source: 


ment of Vietnam as a form of economic assistance for 
which no payment will be asked. New owners will pay 
the same price for their holdings as if the land had 
been purchased from Vietnamese owners. 
Large-scale transfer of Vietnamese-owned land to 
former tenants began in the latter part of 1957, follow- 
ing a substantial delay in setting prices and in organ- 
izing the administrative structure. President Ngo in- 
augurated the first fully completed transfer when he 
handed the first title deed to a new owner and the first 
down-payment check and land bond to an expropriated 
landlord at a ceremony on’ May 9, 1958 at Cai Lay, 60 
miles south of Saigon. As of December 1, 1959, 411,273 
hectares of the total of 436,672 hectares of Vietnamese- 
owned land subject to transfer had been surveyed and 
allotted to 118,525 new owners, These cultivators will 
make their final payment after the current harvest 
which will be completed by February 1960. They have 
been told the exact boundaries of the plot they will be 
permitted to purchase, but most must await completion 
of the administrative formalities associated with drawing 
up the title form and checking existing records before 
1959, 


a total of 28,432 titles had been distributed to new 


they will receive formal title. By December 5, 


owners. 
As of December 1, 
$8,967,086 


86,269 hectares of expropriated land. Landowners may 


1959, 313,848,000 piasters (US- 
in bonds had been paid landowners for 


exchange their bonds for stock in four firms named in 
August 1959 in a decree authorizing sale of govern- 
ment-owned equity interest in the Paper Company of 
Vietnam, the Glass Company of Vietnam, the Vinh 
Hao Company (mineral water), and the Cotton Com- 
pany of Vietnam. The government has promised to add 
other companies to this list in order to widen the 
opportunities open to landowners. To date, however, all 
the formalities have not yet been completed and land- 
owners have not yet actually received any stocks. The 
government has gone out of its way to assure Viet- 
namese citizens of Cambodian ancestry, who form an 
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important minority in the South, that they will receive 
title to their land on the same terms as their Vietnamese 
neighbors. 

In the administration of the land transfer, the first 
bottleneck to appear was that of survey work. For a long 
period the survey rate was too low to accomplish the 
economic and political objectives of the program. This 
difficulty was largely surmounted when American direct 
aid survey equipment arrived and the Department of 
Agrarian Reform undertook an extensive training pro- 
gram for surveyors. By June 1959 there were 114 survey 
teams working in the field. 

The most serious administrative problem at present is 
the lagging rate of title preparation and formal transfer 
of land to new owners, Of the 411,273 hectares surveyed 
by December 1, 1959, only 55,439 had actually been 
transferred, representing what might be considered the 
“hard core.” The problem is not easy to solve. It 
involves difficulties of administration and the adequacy 
of existing records. One bottleneck is the checking of 
property registers for liens, back taxes, etc., in order 
to be able to deduct any debts before payment to 
landowners—tedious, detailed work requiring careful 
attention and a familiarity with the records. Another 
problem lies in creating the organization needed to 
verify some 6,000 titles a week, to calculate the amounts 
due for this land, and to make out down-payment 
checks and bonds. Within recent weeks substantial pro- 
gress has been made in overcoming the lag in title prep- 
aration, and it may now be expected that the problem 
is on its way to resolution. By an exceptional decree, Pres- 
ident Ngo has transferred to the Department of Agrarian 


Agrarian Reform and 
Indonesian Communist Party 
BY JUSTUS M. VAN DER KROEF 


|‘ THE MIDDLE of April 1959 a National Con- 
ference of Peasants convened in Djakarta, to which 
the princip. ! Communist organizations of peasants and 
agricultural workers in Indonesia, as well as Communist 
youth and woieci.s groups, sent delegates. Sponsored 
by the Central Committee of the Indonesian Com- 
munist Party (PKI), the Peasants’ Conference may be 
regarded in some ways as a culmination of the new 
theoretical and tactical emphasis on the peasant and 
his problems that has marked PKI activity since the 


Professor van der Kroef teaches in the Department of 
Sociology at the University of Bridgeport. 
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Reform all government employees who formerly worked 
in the Directorate of Land Registration (Direction de 
la Conservation des Terres et des Propriétés Fonciéres) 
but who for one reason or another have moved to other 
government agencies. This will give the Department a 
body of highly competent administrators familiar with 
the property registration system who should be able to 
increase markedly the rate of title preparation. These 
returning employees will also be able to strengthen the 
Department’s title verification staff and thus avoid the 
fairly high proportion of errors and omissions which 
in the past have not been caught until titles have been 
issued to new owners and payment made to former 
landlords. 

It is now expected that the survey work can be com- 
pleted in mid-1960, that French-owned land can be 
transferred during 1960, and that the whole process of 
transfer including distribution of formal titles can end 
in 1961. At the moment, planning efforts are directed 
toward enabling the equipment purchased and the per- 
sonnel trained to be shifted toward revising the rural 
tax-base in order to permit the nation to harness its 
principal source of wealth for the purpose of promoting 
economic development and becoming economically self- 
sufficient. The rural land tax system is seriously out of 
date, and one specialist estimates that at least 30 per- 
cent of the rural land is not even on the tax rolls.* 


(This article will be concluded in the next issue) 


4 Milton C. Taylor, The Taxation of Real Property in 
Viet-Nam (Saigon: Michigan State University Viet-Nam 
Advisory Group, 1959) p. 96. 
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Fifth Party Congress in 1954 and since the advent of 
the leading PKI theoretician today, the party’s Central 
Committee Chairman, Dipa Nusantara Aidit. The 
deliberations and decisions of the Peasants’ Conference 
may serve as a convenient framework within which to 
consider the agrarian reform program of the PKI. In 
the following pages this is done with reference to four 
major issues: (1) the role of the peasant in party 
theory; (2) the problems of “feudalism” confronting 
the Indonesian peasant and the specific solutions to 
these problems advocated by the PKI; (3) the research 
carried out by party functionaries into Indonesia’s rural 
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social structure and land tenure patterns; and (4) the 
role of peasant cooperatives 

The Sixth National Congress of the PKI in September 
1959 affirmed the concept first formulated at the Fifth 
National Congress in March 1954 “that it is not possible 
to have a real national front and it is not possible to 
talk about the leading role of the Party in this front so 
long as our Party has not beer able to organize the 
broad masses of the peasants and to draw them into 
this front.’’' This exhortation takes on added significance 
when it is placed alongside an observation recently made 
by the PKI’s Central Committee, that in 1954 less than 
half of the Party's members “were from among the 
peasants,” whereas today “a majority” of members “are 
from the peasants.”* Between the Fifth and Sixth 
National Congresses had occurred Aidit’s drive to win 
party adherents in the rural areas as outlined in his 


brochure For Better Work Among the Ranks of the 
Peasants (1956) and other publications, and the “Go 
Down to the Masses” program for certain Central Com- 
mittee and Major District Committee members who 
have undertaken research work in land tenure problems 
in select village areas.’ An increased appreciation of the 
role of the peasant also appears in party literature. 
Though Aidit’s emphasis on the peasantry, particularly 
in the organization of the party, strikes one as a rela- 
tively significant new emphasis compared to earlier PKI 
tactics, even Aidit is not blind to the dangers inherent 
in affiliation with the peasantry. The “small scale enter- 
prise” of the Indonesian peasant, Aidit declared in 1954, 
renders him susceptible to the outlook of the “petty 
bourgeoisie,” and this, in turn, can make the party 
vulnerable to “subjectivist diseases,’ such as “dogmatism” 


and “empiricism.”*® In 1958, in one of his principal 


publications, Indonesian Society and the Indonesian 
Revolution, Aidit still groups the peasants along with 


1 “Draft Thesis for the General Report of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of Indonesia’ (p. 82), in 
Material for the Sixth Congress of the Communist Party of 
Indonesia (Agitprop Department of the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party of Indonesia, Djakarta, 1958 

2 Ibid., p. 62 

3 See Njoto, “Opening Speech of the National Peasants’ 
Conference” (p. 3), in C.P.1. National Peasants’ Conference 
Documents, Djakarta, April, 1959 (Review of Indonesia, 
Supplement, June-July 1959). 

4 For these earlier tactics see by Justus M. van der Kroef, 
“Indonesian Communism under Aidit,” Problems of Com- 
munism, Vol .7 (1958), No. 6, pp. 15-23; and “Communist 
Ideology and Tactics in Indonesia,’ The Australian Journal 
of Politics and History, November 1959. pp. 163-179. 

5 D. N. Aidit, The Road to People’s Democracy for 
Indonesia (General Report on the Political and Organizational 
Situation delivered at the Fifth National Congress of the 
Communist Party of Indonesia, March, 1954), Djakarta, 1955, 
p. 31. 
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the petty bourgeoisie, but the revolutionary potentials 
of the peasantry, especially of the poorer peasants, are 
now more fully acknowledged.* But by 1959 in a report 
on the Peasants’ Conference in the party organ Bintang 
Merah {which is officially devoted to the study of 
“Marxism-Leninism” ), the peasantry is described as “the 
basic force of the Indonesian Revolution,’ and not 
only is the Indonesian proletariat urged to build a united 
national front with the peasants, but an implicit distinc- 
tion is drawn between peasantry and the bourgeoisie. A 
proletarian alliance with the bourgeoisie is seen as 
intrinsically dangerous because of the “vacillating” 
nature of the bourgeoisie, whereas it is argued that an 
alliance with the peasantry would mean that “even if the 
bourgeoisie were to refuse the call” to join in a national 
front, or “even if they were to betray it, the revolution 
could still proceed.” 

This increasing importance of the peasantry, even its 
elevation to the position of being “the basic force” of 
the Indonesian revolution, does not mean, however, 
that the proletariat is to abandon its vanguard role. The 
new PKI program approved at the Sixth National Con- 
gress stipulates that “the working class must lead the 
struggle of the entire people,” specifically that “the 
working class must help the struggle of the peasants 
for land.”* Moreover, the internal class differences in 
Indonesian peasant society continue to make party 
theoreticians wary of lumping all peasants together in 
their dialectical analyses, in spite of such general encomi- 
ums as were heard after the Peasants’ Conference. Aidit, 
for example, uses the classification of (1) “rich peas- 
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ants,’ who are by nature “semi-feudal,” lease out excess 
land that they have and lend out money, although they 
may also work some of their own land; (2) “middle 
peasants,” who usually, but not always have enough 
‘independent 


economically,” though they too may be exploited by 


‘ 


land for their own needs and are as a rule 


money lenders or landlords; and (3) “poor peasants 
and agricultural laborers,” with little or no land, and 
who, as tenants or sharecroppers, are wholly at the 
mercy of their landlords. This landlord class and the 
“big bourgeoisie” are regarded as the principal targets 
of the revolution. The “rich peasants,” on the other 
hand, “can adopt an attitude of neutrality in the 


revolutionary struggle against the landlords,” which is 


the reason why “we cannot consider them as part of the 


6 D. N. Aidit, Indonesian Society and the Indonesian 
Revolution (Djakarta, 1958), pp. 56, 59. 

7. B. O. Hutapea, “Beberapa Peladjaran dari Konferensi 
Nasional Tani Pertama PKI”, Bintang Merah, Vol. 15 
(Djakarta), June 1959, p. 257. 

8 “Draft Revision of the C.P.I. Programme” (p. 98), in 
Material for the Sixth National Congress of the Communist 
Party of Indonesia, op. cit. 
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landlords.”® But the middle and poor peasants and land- 
less laborers, Aidit has said, are reliable allies of the 
proletariat. That these distinctions signify basic differ- 
ences in the view held of the potential reliability of the 
peasantry in terms of party membership is evident from 
a look at the provisions now governing admittance to 
PKI membership, as laid down in the new Constitution 
of the party approved at the Sixth National Congress 
in Djakarta last September: 


Article 8. Party membership is only valid on an individual 
basis in keeping with the following methods of arranging 
the acceptance of members: 


(a) Workers, agricultural labourers, poor peasants, or the 
urban poor may become members of the Party on the 
recommendation of two Party members and after having 
been accepted by decision of a Branch meeting and 
endorsed by a Subsection Committee, and after having 
completed a period of six months as a candidate- 


member; 


(b) Middle peasants, office workers, intellectual workers 
or independent workers (doctors, lawyers, and the like) 
may become members of the Party on the recommendation 
of two members of the Party each of whom has been a 
member for at least one year continuously, and after 
having been accepted by decision of a Branch meeting and 
endorsed by the Subsection Committee, and after having 
completed a period of one year as a candidate-member ; 


(c) Persons of social positions other than those mentioned 
in (a) and (b) above may become members of the Party 
on the recommendation of two Party members, each of 
whom has been a member of the Party for at least three 
years continuously, and after having been accepted by 
decision of a Branch meeting and endorsed by a Sub- 
section Committee meeting, and also after having com- 
pieted a period of two years as a candidate-member . . . 


Thus, notwithstanding the admitted reliability of 
the “middle peasants” as a class, their grouping with 
“independent” “office” or “intellectual workers”, as 
well as the relatively greater complexity of their ad- 
mittance procedure compared to that of the poor 
peasants and agricultural laborers, perhaps suggests a 
certain degree of caution in official party attitudes 
toward them, as well as toward the peasant group as a 
whole, while the group of “rich peasants,” falling under 
category (c) above, calls, of course, for even greater 
circumspection in the party’s approach. 

Although landlordism continues to be regarded as a 
vestige of the “survivals of feudalism” in agrarian life 


9D. N. Aidit, Indonesian Society and the Indonesian 
Revolution, op. cit., pp. 57, 60-61. 

10 “Draft Revision of the Constititution of the Communist 
Party of Indonesia” (p. 116), in Material for the Sixth 
National Congress of the Communist Party of Indonesia, 
op. cit. The portion of this article dealing with the admission 
procedure for former members of the PKI and of other 
parties has been omitted. 
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which need to be eradicated, Indonesian Communist 
theory now distinguishes between two types of landlords 
and adjusts the party program accordingly. As Aidit 
pointed out in an address before the Seventh Plenum of 
the Central Committee of the PKI in Djakarta, in 
November 1958, Indonesian Communists and the Indo- 
nesian people generally are confronted by “two basic 
contradictions” at the present time: the contradiction 
between “the Indonesian nation and imperialism” and 
that between “the peasants and the landlords.” The 
“most basic” of these contradictions is the former, and 
it is alleged that it manifests itself in the country in the 
interference by the United States in domestic Indonesian 
affairs such as the supporting of various rebel groups 
like the PRRI and “Permesta,”"' the operations of 
Muslim extremists like the Darul Islam (Islamic State 
movement), and in the presence of the Dutch in West 
New Guinea (Irian), a region claimed by Indonesia. 
This imperialist contradiction can only be settled by 
force, i.e., by the military defeat of the rebels and their 
supporters. The other (presumably less basic) contradic- 
tion, the one between the peasants and the landlords, 
derives its significance from the first contradiction. Here 
the decisive criterion appears to be whether the landlord 
in question is a supporter of “imperialism,” e.g. is an 
adherent of the PRRI, or of Darul Islam, or is Dutch. 
If he is not, the particular contradiction between himself 
and the peasantry shades into one which is “not basic,” 
and, says Aidit, “It is the duty of the Communists to 
distinguish between the basic and the non-basic con- 
tradictions.” Such a “non-basic contradiction which may 
arise between an anti-imperialist landlord and the 
peasantry should be seen as one of a number of “con- 
tradictions among the people themselves” existing in the 
nation, e.g. the contradictions between workers and 
“the national capitalists,” between peasants and anti- 
PRRI and anti-Darul Islam landlords, or between “the 
progressive forces and the middle of the road forces.” 
These contradictions are then not fundamental, and 
their respective participants should first of all be 
united in the common fight against imperialism.’” 


11 The PRRI (Pemerintah Revolusionér Republik Indonesia 
—Government of the Revolutionary Indonesian Republic) was 
proclaimed in West Sumatra, on February 15, 1958. The 
“Permesta” (“Charter of Reconstruction”) movement em- 
bodies primarily regional dissident elements in North Sulawesi 
(Celebes) which made common cause with the PRRI. Guerilla 
activity by both rebel groups still continues. 

12 D. N. Aidit, “Unite Forward Along the Path of Guided 
Democracy for the 100% Implementation of the President 
Sukarno Concept” (pp. 8-9), in Documents. Seventh Plenum 
of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of 
Indonesia, Jacarta, November 19-21, 1958 (Review of Indo- 
nesia, Supplementary Issue, No. 12, 1958). The distinction 
between “imperialist” and “anti-imperialist’” landlords may 
have appeared as early as 1957, when in a speech in 
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[he new view of the landlord problem was further 
elaborated by Aidit in his closing speech to the National 
Peasants’ Conference in April 1959. Reiterating that 
“the most basic enemy” is still imperialism, he indicated 
that feudalism and imperialism could not be overthrown 
at the same time and that “from the tactical angle” 
the “revolutionary spear” should in the first instance be 
pointed toward the “foreign enemy (imperialism 
and also toward the feudal and bourgeois “agents of 
Hence the PKI’s 


present does not call for the confiscation of the land 


the foreign enemy.” program at 
of all landlords, but only of the land belonging to 
“native landlords” who 
have sided with the PRRI-Permesta and the Darul- 
Islam. those who 
oppose the Darul Islam and the PRRI-Permesta) the 


“foreign imperialists” and to 


“Anti-imperialist landlords’ (i.e 
PKI confronts with only one demand at present, namely 
the “Six-Four Slogan,” adopted by the National 
Peasants’ Conference. By this slogan is meant that 
tenant cultivators should get at least 60 percent of the 
harvest that they cultivate, and the landlord 40 percent, 
instead of the 50-50 division which, the PKI asserts, 
is customary in Indonesia today. In some parts of the 
country, however, there are tenants who are getting even 
more than 60 percent of their harvest, and the party 
has no quarrel with this, except to emphasize “that 
landlords should not receive less than 25 percent, with 
the exception of those landlords who already receive 
less than 25 percent of the harvest.” This new solicitude 
for a minimum income for landlords shows that the 
PKI “firmly adheres to its standpoint” of not demanding 
the confiscation of the land of landlords who do not 
side with the Darul Islam or the PRRI-Permesta. How- 
ever, it must not be concluded from this, according to 
Aidit, that the PKI has abandoned its slogan “Land 
to the Peasants,” but rather that it will demand “its 


gradual implementation.” 


The comparative significance of this shift in emphasis 


to the landlord problem is also illustrated by the official 


Bandung Aidit declared “We also agree to cooperate with 
the anti-imperialist landlords, but at the same time we demand 
the reduction of land rent so that they do not exploit the 
peasants too much”. (J. H. Brimmell, Communism in South- 
east Asia, London and New York, 1959, pp. 366-367). It may 
also be that Aidit’s approach to the nature of “contradictions” 
in Indonesia is indebted to Mao Tse-tung’s On the Correct 
Handling of the Contradictions among the People. Mao’s 
work was “enthusiastically” being studied by PKI cadres at 
the time that Aidit formulated his theory of the two basic 
contradictions. See the party 
September, 1958, pp. 31-32. 

13 D. N. Aidit, “Fly High the Banners of ‘Land to the 
Peasants’ and Fight for One Victory after the Other” (pp. 
12-13), in C.P.I. National Peasants’ Conference Documents, 
op. cit., and B. O. Hutapea, of. cit., p. 257 


organ Review of Indonesia, 


PKI program. The program adopted at the Fifth 
National Congress in 1954 demanded (in article 13, 
section on agrarian relations and agriculture) the “con- 
fiscation, without compensation of all lands belonging 
to foreign landlords (plantation owners, landlords own- 
ing the private lands, etc.) and Indonesian landlords 
(jasan landlords, aristocrats-landlords, etc.).”'* No 
distinction is here made between “foreign” and “Indo- 
nesian” landlords. But the party program adopted at the 
Sixth National Congress in 1959 speaks (in article 24, 
section on better living conditions) of confiscation of 


land ‘“‘and other possessions” of landlords who have 
sided with “counter-revolutionary terrorists and other 
terrorist gangs”: the term “Indonesian landlords” has 
disappeared and mention is made only of compelling 
“the landlords” to reduce their share of the harvested 
crop (article 19). It is also maintained that the lands 
of foreign estates, seized by the peasants, should not 


have to be given back to those estates (article 22).% 


Landlord-tenant relations are, of course, the heart 
of the large question of “feudalism” confronting the 
peasant (according to PKI theory). The new program 
emphasizes that “the position of the peasant is no better 


than what it was in the past,” and this is due not only 
to the shortage, but also to the unequal distribution, of 
land, since most of the arable land belongs to a small 
number of landlords. Increasing share-cropping prac- 
tices, together with the proliferation of various other 
forms of tenancy and sub-tenancy, force the cultivator 
to pay ever higher rents to the landlord. “Feudal sur- 
vivals’ specifically condemned are the rodi or idjon 
system (under which the tenant desperately in need of 
cash, mortgages a part of his harvest in advance or 
incurs a sizable debt for the procurement of seeds and 
tools even before sowing 


time) and the pologoro 


system (under which the tenant has to pay the land- 


lord in kind, in labor, or in a combination of these). 


The grip of money-lenders on the peasantry aggravates 
its misery, while arbitrary eviction of tenants by land- 
lords swells the ranks of the poverty-stricken agricultural 
laborers. While the PKI’s slogan “Land to the Peasants” 
is, of course, especially directed toward these landless 
laborers, the group of poor and even of “middle” 
peasants should not be forgotten, according to the party 


program, for they too are a prey to the exorbitant 


14 Programme of the Communist Party of Indonesia Adopt- 
ed at the Fifth Congress of the Communist Party of Indo- 
nesia in March, 1954 (Agitprop Department, C.P.I., Djakarta, 
1954), p. 5. 

15 “Draft Revision of the C.P.I. Programme” (pp. 102- 
103), in Material for the Sixth National Congress of the Com- 
munist Party of Indonesia, op. cit. 
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demands of harvest mortgagors and other money- 
lenders acting in league with the landlords.** 

The elimination of all these conditions is the major 
objective of the party’s agrarian reform program. 
Specifically, this program as indicated above not only 
calls for the confiscation of land of “imperialist” land- 
lords and the distribution of this land to the landless, 
and the reduction of rents payable by tenants, but also 
seeks the passage of legislation abolishing traditional 
freehold estates dating from the colonial era, and re- 
cognizing peasant rights to land formerly held by foreign 
estates but now occupied by peasant squatters. Ad- 
ditionally, legislation is sought to increase government 
credit assistance to peasants, to allow peasants to ap- 
point their representatives on various, unspecified 
“bodies or committees set up by the government,” and 
to promote peasants’ cooperatives for the raising of 
production, as well as for the improvement of living 
conditions. Higher wages for agricultural laborers, as 
well as state enforced reductions in interest rates on 
peasants’ debts are likewise demanded. Article 7 of the 
new program, approved at the recently concluded Sixth 
National Congress, summarizes these and other Com- 
munist agrarian reform objectives as follows: * 


Agrarian and agricultural relations should not be imperial- 
istic and feudal in character, but should be free and ~ 
democratic . . . Land should be distributed free of charge 
to the peasants and in the first place to the landless 
peasants and the poor peasants. Land must be distributed 
to each member of the peasant family individually. The 
land-ownership system must be a peasant land-ownership 
system, or in other words private ownership by the 
peasants of the land. Estates operating on the basis of 
modern techniques and also forestry lands should not be 
distributed to the peasants but should be in the hands of 
the State. Land and other possessions of the rich peasants 
should be protected by the government. The rodi, pologor 
and other feudal slavery systems . . . must be abolished. 
The debts of the peasants, the fishermen and the handi- 
craftsmen to the moneylenders must also be renounced. 
Long-term credit on easy and cheap terms must be given 
to the peasants, the fishermen and the handicraftsmen. 
The peasants must be helped to improve the existing 
irrigation system and construct new ones. In view of the 
shortage of land in Java, whereas in other islands there 
are large tracts of land good for cultivation but not yet 
opened up, a gradual transmigration of inhabitants from 
Java to the other islands should be undertaken by the 
government and with the necessary implements from the 


16 “Draft Thesis for the General Report of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of Indonesia” (pp. 10, 17- 
18, 85), and “Draft Revision of the C.P.I. Programme” (pp. 
89-90), in Material for the Sixth National Congress of the 
Communist Party of Indonesia, op. cit. 

17 “Draft Revision of the C.P.I. Programme” (pp. 94-95), 
in Material for the Sixth National Congress of the Communist 
Party of Indonesia, op. cit. 
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government, and these persons should be given sufficient 
land as their private property and should also be given 
the necessary equipment for housing and health care, 
credit as well as adequate work implements. 


Some aspects of this program merit brief comment. 
The phrases “private ownership by the peasant of the 
land” and “private property” of the land of transmi- 
grants, suggest that the PKI does not wish to give 
explicit recognition to traditional! communal landrights 
as these (though considerably eroded in many areas) 
still exist. Such communal rights may include a pro- 
hibition against alienation of the village land to an out- 
sider (as for example, through a sale) or the right of 
a village council to redistribute arable village fields at 
regular times among the peasant cultivators entitled to 
use the land. An outright “peasant land-ownership 
system” might indeed flout existing village traditions. 
Such a system might of course merely be a transitional 
phase toward some new form of agrarian collectivism 
after the Communists have won power but, if this is 


the intent, no mention is made of it at present in 


PKI literature. The traditions of communal control and 
mutuality in work effort (collectively referred to as 
gotong royong in Indonesia) as these were customarily 
practised in traditional rural society, have also been 
raised to a national economic policy principle by succes- 
sive Indonesian governments, and have been repeatedly 
emphasized in statements by leading Indonesian figures, 
notably President Sukarno. The PKI has endorsed this 
gotong royong policy, but the question arises how its 
program of private landownership for the peasantry is 
to be reconciled with a revived village communalism. 

Another comment concerns the position of the “rich 
peasants,” whose “neutrality” in the revolutionary 
struggle saves them from being classified as landlords, 
as Aidit has indicated. Their land is then not to be 
confiscated, and this provision corresponds with a 
similar one in the party’s 1954 program.’* But whereas 
the land of the “middle” peasants is to be protected by 
the government, such explicit protection is not extend- 
ed to the “rich” peasantry. However, no clarification 
by the party of the distinction between non-confiscation 
and protection has thus far been given. 

Finally a word should be said about the group of 
fishermen and handicraftsmen mentioned along with 
the peasants in the. party program. In an earlier 
analysis Aidit had classified fishermen and handicrafts- 
men as members of a “petty bourgeoisie”, whose status 
“is almost the same as that of the middle peasants,” and 
who could conceivably, therefore, be drawn into the 


18 Programme of the Communist Party of Indonesia Adopt- 
ed at the Fifth Congress of the Communist Party of Indo- 
nesia in March 1954, op. cit., p. 6 (article 15). 


revolutionary struggle as allies of the proletariat.’® It is 
to be noted that at the National Peasants’ Conference 
in April 1959 party work among the fishermen was for 
the|first time seriously discussed. Despite the importance 
of the resources of the sea and the rivers for the Indo- 
nesian economy, the Conference concluded that “the 
vast majority of our fishermen live a life of destitution 
and backwardness” because of the continuing influence 
of ‘survivals of feudalism.”” The Conference divided 
Indonesian fishermen into five categories: (1) master- 
fishermen, owners of a number of vessels and of con- 
siderable equipment which they do not use themselves, 
and who also act as mortagors of catch and as money- 
lenders; (2) rich fishermen who, with some equipment 
of their own, themselves take part in productive labor, 
although they also exploit poor fishermen and workers; 
(3) middle fishermen who mainly get their income from 
their own labor and who, although they employ others, 
also “suffer exploitation” at the hands of money-lenders ; 
(4) poor fishermen, who have little and poor equip- 
ment, usually employ their own relatives, but have no 
adequate income and are likewise exploited; and (5) 
fishermen laborers, who own no equipment at all, and 
live from selling their labor to master-fishermen and 
other vessel owners.*” 

The “oppression of feudalism” in the fishing indus- 
try, the National Peasants’ Conference further con- 
cluded, takes such forms as maro (division of the catch 
before sailing), unpaid labor, payment of repair of 
equipment owned by master-fishermen, and so on. It 
was held that the PKI should therefore base itself on the 
fishermen laborers and poor fishermen, seek an alliance 
with the middle fishermen, so as to “neutralize” the 
rich fishermen and “isolate”? the master-fishermen. 
Specifically, the party was exhorted to work for im- 
proved wages, for a greater share in the catch, and for 
better wages during time of repair work and illness; 
it should seek means to improve output by making it 
easier to obtain fishing permits and to increase the 
supply of salt; it should help to establish greater security 
for the fishermen by “democratizing regulations at 
auction sales,” combatting nefarious middlemen-buyers’ 
operations and by reducing auction fees; and finally, it 
should encourage the growth of labor unions among 
fishermen laborers and of various cooperatives among 


the poor and middle fishermen. The party member- 


19 D. N. Aidit, Indonesian Society and the Indonesian 
Revolution, op. cit., p. 59. 

20 “Conclusions on the Question of Fishermen in Indo- 
nesia” (pp. 9-10), in C.P.J. National Peasants’ Conference 
Documents, op. cit. No special consideration, of a scope similar 
to that devoted to the fishermen, has thus far been given in 
party conferences or literature to the handicraft workers. 
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ship was urged expecially to build up a following in 
fishing villages and to establish in them organizations 
serving a general interest such as “cultural and sports 
clubs.’”?* 

As PKI leaders have repeatedly stressed, the realiza- 
tion of such extensive reform programs depends not 
least on efficient organization. In spite of the greatly 
increased following of the party among the peasantry, 
the most recent general report of the Central Com- 
mittee declares that “party members of peasant origin 

are not yet comparatively numerous enough,” the 
reason being that party cadres are still not sufficiently 
so that there 


informed on “the agrarian relationships,’ 
are “‘still many party functionaries who evade work in 
the countryside.”** An important part of this work is 
research into the structure of rural society and in the 
execution of this research emphasis is to be placed on 
the so-called “Three Togethers” (the principle by which 
party functionaries must “live together, eat together, 
and work together” with the peasantry). This principle 
is equally to be applied in organizing the villagers for 
party objectives. PKI activists now live in countless 
villages, seek to act as channels of peasant opinion and 
try to mediate with higher government officials. Stress 
is placed in party organization techniques on the need 
to sacrifice, so that personal sentiments of commitment 
to the party can be aroused. Thus, during the prepara- 
tion of the Sixth National Congress, the PKI raised 
funds in the countryside by various drives such as 
“diminishing and stopping smoking,” 
Peasants’ 


“banana leaf,” 
and “left over money” campaigns.”* The 
Conference noted, however, that organizational methods 
in rural areas still needed improvement. Specifically it 
criticized “the inflexibility’ of revolutionary peasants’ 
organizations (this being the tendency to bring peasants’ 
“up to the level of trade unions which are 
This policy 


groups 
strongly inclined toward concentration”). 
is correct for the workers, the Conference decided, 
because the capitalists are also concentrated in their 


1. Ibid. 

2 “Draft Thesis for the General Report of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of Indonesia” (pp. 81-82), 
in Material for the Sixth National Congress of the Communist 
Party of Indonesia, op. cit. 

23 Banana leaves, widely used for packaging, are collect- 
ed by women and sold, with the proceeds going to the party. 
“Left-over money” is acquired by women who after extra 
shrewd bargaining at the local markets have a little surplus 
money that is donated to the party treasury. By “sacrificing 
one day’s smoking” or by stopping smoking altogether, ad- 
ditional funds are saved for the party’s benefit. On these and 
other campaigns, such as the “frog-catching campaign’ (frogs 
are caught and sold to those who regard them as delicacies), 
and the “boar hunt campaign” (wild boars are hunted by 
villagers and sold for the party’s benefit), see Review of 
Indonesia, June-July 1959, p. 7. 
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organizational! structure, but is not correct for peasant 
associations because “the landlords live in the villages 
and the form of oppression varies from one village to 
the next.” Therefore, peasant resistance to the landlords 
must be adjusted to local conditions and efforts to 
impose a trade union type structure on the peasantry 
only leads to rigidity and “fails to arouse the initiative 
and militancy of the masses of the peasants.” The “flex- 
ible” approach to the organization of the peasantry also 
involves party interest in the traditional organizations 
already existing in a specific village community. The 
Peasants’ Conference stressed that such peasant groups 
as “saving groups, cultural groups, mutual assistance 
groups, incidenial in character and including burial 
societies, all of which still find a place among village 
inhabitants” should be developed by the party.** 

The Peasants’ Conference also stressed the import- 
ance of the correct ideological approach of party organ- 
izers working among the villages. “It is not unlikely,” 
the Conference report indicates, “that some of the 
cadres leading the Party Committees or the revolution- 
ary peasants organization have family ties with land- 
lords and have not yet received sufficient ideological 
education.” In order to avoid “contradictions” between 
private interests and peasant interests not only is ade- 
quate ideological preparation necessary, but the leader- 
ship should not hesitate to replace activists that have 
been found wanting. It is preferable that an aroused 
peasant opinion, directed toward “revolutionary action,” 
should itself demand the removal of undesirable local 
party leadership if such becomes necessary.?° 


Perhaps the most important aspect of the party’s new 
organizational approach to the peasantry is its research 
program carried out by party functionaries in widely 
scattered village areas. During his closing speech before 
the Peasants’ Conference Central Committee Aidit re- 
iterated the specific objectives of this research: to 
ascertain “the number of persons and the size of land- 
lords’ holdings (native and foreign landlords, mission 
holdings, etc.), rich peasants, middle peasants, poor 
peasants, agricultural laborers and other classes (small 
tenants, artisans, stall-keepers, teachers, nurses, artists, 
etc.).” Such research, moreover, “should be carried out 
in villages with native landlords, with foreign planta- 
tions, with communal lands, in villages where problems 
of forest land have arisen and in villages where other 
forms of landownership exist.” These investigations, 
directed toward “a sound knowledge” of agrarian prob- 
lems, were asserted to be essential to the party’s success, 
for they give the PKI’s critique of landlordism and of 
other “survivals of feudalism” an indispensable factual 


24 B. O. Hutapea, of. cit., p. 258. 
25 Ibid. 
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basis. According to Aidit such research as has been 
carried out by the party has already revealed “enor- 
mous” concentrations of village land in the hands of a 
few landlords. It is argued that agricultural laborers and 
poor peasants, though comprising between 50 and 90 
percent of the total population of some villages, often 
“own less than one half of the village land.” These are 
the “distortions,” said Aidit, which underlie the exploita- 
tive rent demands and the exorbitant interest rates on 
peasant debts.** 

This research program has been intermittently con- 
ducted for some years, but it was not until 1957 that 
it came to be carried out with some consistency. As 
early as 1954 the party organ Bintang Merah analyzed 
the structure of social and economic relationships in 
Indonesian peasant agriculture, delineating the follow- 
ing principal classes in rural society: (1) the hereditary 
proprietors (landlords or tuan tanah) with tens of 
acres; (2) the rich farmer (tani kajah) who have more 
land than they need for subsistence, but work most of 
it themselves with the aid of laborers; (3) the middle 
level peasants (tani sedang) who “do not exploit others” 
having just enough land for their own needs, and also 
have booths to sell their produce; (4) the poor peasants 
(tani miskin) who have insufficient land and are forced 
to hire themselves out from time to time; and (5) 
the laborers (buruh) who have neither land nor tools, 
and have their houses on others’ property.*’ These class 
designations have been consistently used in subsequent 
case studies made by the party. For example, in its 1958 
case-study of the village of Gelung (Paron district, 
Ngawi region, East Java province) the party noted how 
“the landlords,” who comprise but 2.2 percent of the 
total village population, own 27 perecent of the village 
land area, how “middle peasants,” who constitute only 
4.1 percent of the population, possess 13 percent of the 
land, while “peasant laborers” who make up 62 percent 
of the populace have no land at all. In its 1958 study of 
Tjaruy village (Sidaredja district, Tjilatjap region, 
Central Java province) the party found that “a land- 
lord” possesses on an average 32.1 hectares of land, 
while “poor peasants” possess on an average only 0.5 
hectares and “peasant laborers,” who comprise 44 per- 
cent of the total Tjaruy population, own no land. 
Making some general observations on its recent research 
work a party report on peasant conditions notes how 
peasant laborers renting land may have to pay 50 per- 
cent of their crops while also bearing the cost of seeds, 


26 D. N. Aidit, “Fly High the Banners of ‘Land to the 
Peasants’ and Fight for One Victory After the Other” (p. 11), 
in C.P.I. National Peasants Conference Documents, op. cit. 

27 “Tuntunan untuk Bekerdja dikalangan Kaum Tani,” 
Bintang Merah, July-August 1954, cited from A. Masuda, 
Agrarian Structure and Reform in Indonesia, ECAFE 
Tsushin N. 145, (Tokyo, January 21, 1958), pp. 24-25. 
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tools and cultivation care, how “key money” (bribes) 
must be paid by the laborer to the landlord if he wants 


a chance to rent land at all, how poor and middle 


peasants are forced to pawn their land (sometimes for 


three years at a time) during which they must deliver 
half of their crops as interest payments, and so. on.** 
It is of course impossible at this point to verify the 
accuracy of these particular findings. Moreover, the 
value of the indiscriminate application of this character- 
istic Communist classification of “landlords” “poor 
peasants,” etc., is highly questionable. But com- 
pared to what is known from other, non-Communist 
sources, of the concentration of land-ownership, mort- 
gaging of crops, pawning of land, peasant indebtedness, 
and rural under-employment in Indonesia (especially 
in Java), the general conclusions of the PKI researchers 
are not without some foundation. 

The role of peasant cooperatives has also long been 
an object of the PKI’s concern. There are in Indonesia 
today more than 11,000 cooperatives of various types 
(e.g. credit, consumers’ and producers’ cooperatives) 
with more than 1.5 million members and nearly 270 
million Rupiah in capital, The vicissitudes of the Indo- 
nesian cooperative movement fall outside the scope of 
this discussion,”® but it must be emphasized that the 
PKI Peasants’ Conference seriously occupied itself with 
a program of obtaining control over the cooperative 
movement. Several aspects of this program warrant 
examination. 

In the first place the Conference drew attention to 
the fact that the cooperatives which the party wants 
are what might be called “national front’ organiza- 
tions of laborers, peasants, fishermen and handicrafts- 
men. The party is not, at this stage seeking “Socialist 
cooperatives,” because “the conditions for these do not 
yet exist.” However, it was insisted that the leadership 
of the “working people’s cooperatives must be in the 
hands of Communists because only in that way can 
three “fundamental principles” of cooperative organiza- 
tion be observed: (1) “‘voluntariness,”’ (2) mutual 
interest, and (3) “democratic methods” of work and 
leadership. Each of these three principles should really 
be seen as an attack on the former Vice-President of 
Indonesia, Mohammad Hatta, generally regarded as 
the ‘father of the cooperative movement” in Indonesia. 
Hatta is detested by the PKI, which has accused him of 
contributing to the “provocation” at Madiun in East 


28 For these conclusions, and for the ones pertaining to 
the two village case studies mentioned, see Harian Rakjat 
(Djakarta), November 6, 1958, and Review of Indonesia, 
January, 1959, pp. 37-38. 

29 See generally Mohammad Hatta, The Cooperative Move- 
ment in Indonesia (Ithaca, N.Y., 1957). 
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Java in 1948 (during which the Communists attempted 
a coup, with disastrous results), and of being sym- 
pathetic to the capitalist cause. Thus participants at the 
Peasants’ Conference excoriated “the capitalist cooper- 
atives of the Hatta style,” because Hatta believes, so it 
was alleged, that the economic crisis of the country can 
be solved by cooperatives, and that “it is possible to 
oppose Capitalism and imperialism with cooperatives.” 
All this is misleading, it was asserted, because Hatta’s 
cooperatives are really “capitalist cooperatives,” design- 
ed to lull the Indonesian people into believing that it is 
unnecessary to organize and mobilize against imperial- 
ism and landlords by revolutionary means.*° 

The principle of “voluntariness” is to be advocated 
in opposition to the allegedly involuntary practices of 
the “Hatta cooperatives.” The latter, though paying lip 
service to the voluntary principle, were said to coerce 
people to join by means of thinly concealed directives of 
government officials. Neither mutual interest nor demo- 
cratic methods prevail in the Hatta cooperatives, the 
Peasants’ Conference stated, for the leaders of these co- 
operatives behave in an autocratic manner and are, 
moreover, in league with “landlords, capitalists and 
moneylenders.” Those in charge of the administration 
of Hatta cooperatives were said to be mainly concerned 
with the protection of the interests of capitalists and 
the little man has presumably no voice. It was there- 
fore considered essential that the Communist cadres 
working in the cooperative movement should preserve 
its democratic principles and see to it that the activities 
of the cooperatives in no way lead to an abridgement 
of the activities of revolutionary peasants’ organizations. 
Indeed, the cooperatives must support the peasant 
group, for the more damage is done to the landlords, 
the more land is distributed, the more favorable the 
conditions for cooperatives will be.** The PKI position 
on cooperatives is thus a rejection of the cooperative 
movement as a “middle way” for Indonesia, lying be- 
tween capitalism and communism. In opposing the work 
of Dr. Hatta the PKI views the cooperatives as adjuncts 
of the revolutionary peasant struggle against imperial- 
ism and feudalism. The stress on voluntariness, on 
mutual interest and on democratic methods in the PKI 
program, seems designed to exploit the problem arising 
from the rather elaborate bureaucratic structure which 
the spread of the cooperative movement in Indonesia 
has engendered and to underscore the difficulties which 
the small producer may experience in a cooperative 
organization of hundreds, sometimes thousands, of 
members, 

The Peasants’ Conference decided to raise “three 


30 B. O. Hutapea, op. cit., pp. 259-260. 
31 Ibid. 
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flags,” corresponding to three types of cooperatives 
among peasants and fishermen (credit cooperatives, sale- 
and-purchase cooperatives and production cooperatives) . 
All party members are to be educated as to the import- 
ance of cooperatives and should follow the “Three To- 
gethers” approach when “going down” among the vil- 
lagers to build cooperatives. A democratic attitude must 
be consistently adopted, which means an attitude of 
“anti-commandism and anti-bureaucracy.” This is con- 
sidered all the more necessary, because party activists 
should remember that the cooperative movement “is not 
a movement of party cadres,” but of “working people,” 
who must be persuaded “simply and patiently.” Youth 
and women should be drawn into cooperatives as well, 
and existing “mutual help activities,” such as communal 
savings clubs or joint rice-storage facilities should be 
safeguarded and “given leadership.” The Conference 
warned that many cooperatives today are in fact private 
enterprises engaged in capitalist activity, using the word 
cooperatives to evade taxes. But mindful of the PKI 
theoretical position at present that under certain condi- 
tions and at certain times the group of “national entre- 
preneurs” can cooperate with the party, the Peasants’ 
Conference did not condemn the indigenous business- 
men as such, but only their practice of ‘hiding behind a 
cooperative to further their private interests.*? 

“The Indonesian people,” as Aidit recently remarked, 
“are waging a bitter struggle” in order to rid them- 
selves of “imperialist expoitation” by landlords, and “in 
harmony with their class outlook the Indonesian Com- 
munists stand on the side of the exploited and oppressed 
people, the Communists included.”** The statement is 
indicative of the continued “national front” approach 
which tactically has now led to a progressive broaden- 
ing of the PKI’s base so as to include more and more 
peasant members. At the same time such an approach 
allows the party to identify itself with problems that 
confront Indonesian society and economy as a whole 
and with solutions advanced by non-Communists of 
which the PKI can approve. Thus, when on August 21, 
1959, the Indonesian government announced that 
certain private lands would have their domain rights 
(dating from the colonial era) withdrawn, and that 
such lands would mostly be distributed among the 
people, the PKI could point to its long advocacy of such 
a decision. The troubles in Indonesian rice distribution 
have led to progressively more severe controls by the 
government in recent months, but the Sixth Plenum of 
the PKI Central Committee early in April 1958 had 


32 “Conclusions on the Question of Developing People’s 
Cooperatives” (pp. 7-8), in C.P.I. National Peasants’ Confer- 
ence Documents, op. cit. 

33 D. N. Aidit, “Building the Organization is Important, 
but Building Ideology is even More Important,” Review of 
Indonesia, June-July 1959, Supplement, p. 5. 
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already urged such stringent measures.** Above all, the 
present political temper in Indonesia seems to be es- 
sentially in harmony with a broad “national front” 
approach. President Sukarno, in his closing address to 
the Sixth National Congress of the Indonesian Com- 
munist Party, warned against the dangers of class con- 
flict, but his emphasis on the need for common effort 
and on ho lopis kuntul baris (tackling the job together 
by the masses) ,*° allows the Communist Party to con- 
tinue to think of its efforts in national terms and in 
common with others, while still affording abundant op- 
portunity to exploit national problems. The increasing 
emphasis on the peasantry and on agrarian reform in 
the PKI’s organization and program is evidence that 
this opportunity is being fully used. 


34 Documents of the Sixth Plenum of ‘the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party of Indonesia (Djakarta, 1958), 
pp. 118-119. 

35 Indonesian Observer (Djakarta), September 17, 1959. 


BOOKS ON THE PACIFIC AREA 


SCIENCE AND CIVILIZATION IN CHINA Vol. 3: 
Mathematics and the Sciences of the Heavens and the 
Earth). By Joseph Needham, with the collaboration of Wang 
Ling. London and New York: Cambridge University Press. 
1959. 877 pp. $27.50. 


After his two introductory volumes, Dr. Needham here 
comes to the heart of his great inquiry: how do the Chinese 
stand in mathematics, astronomy, geography and cartography, 
geology, seismology, and mineralogy? What, if any, have been 
their contributions to world science? What have they taken 
over from other contributors? The approach is encyclopaedic 
as well as critical. The book is replete with 20 tables, 227 
illustrations, 3 bibliographies, an index, and hundreds of 
Chinese characters in the footnotes; and, mirabile dictu, there 
is hardly a single misprint. The work is a delight both to 
the mind and to the eye. 

Surely it will be a long time before we have any finer 
treatise on Chinese mathematics, for here Dr. Wang is a 
master and has made probably his greatest contribution to the 
collaborative effort. We are informed as to place-value, 
mechanical aids to calculation, fractions, decimals, and 
negative numbers, the Greek preference for geometry as against 
the Chinese preference for algebra. Then on to astronomy where 
Needham and Wang seem to speak with equal authority, stress- 
ing the polar and equatorial character of Chinese astronomy, 
the cataloguing and mapping of stars, the development of 
instruments both for official and unofficial use, and the 
records of heavenly phenomena for which the Chinese have 
for long been justly famed. Meteorology, geography and the 
rest follow. In all these subjects the authors have received 
critical advice from experts. If any generalizations may pos- 
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sibly be made about so large a work they may be the follow- 
ing: First, while Europe slept uneasily during the thousand 
years before 1300, the Chinese (followed much later by the 
Arabs. Persians, Koreans, and others) went steadily forward 
in scientific inquiry, reaching a high point in the Sung 
dynasty. Second, this spirit—with exceptions— 
slowed down to a crawl in the 15th and 16th centuries. 


important 


Although it is impossible in a short review to do justice to 


this work, a few points of interest may be pointed out: the 


uniqueness of the Chinese in the early use of decimal notation; 
their ability to express very large numbers, such as 10 to 
the 44th power; the fact that the Indian (?) Buddhist 
astronomer Ch’ii-t’an Hsi-ta (fl. 729) introduced a “piece 
of typically Greek astronomy” which the Chinese correctly 
some 900 years later this also happened 
The star maps of Shih 
Shen and Kan Te are some two centuries earlier than that 


of Hipparchus (B.C. 134 
The Chinese measured the obliquity of the ecliptic in A.D. 173 


refused to follow 


with certain European introductions 
and contained one third more stars 


with fair correctness, exactly in the third century, and again 
precisely in the 13th. A short-interval ‘‘stop-watch” clepsydra 
was “considered an indispensable part of any imperial pro- 
cession.”” The History of the Chin Dynasty (265-419), com- 
piled in 635, records twenty-six technical terms on solar halo 
phenomena, and gives a list of twenty-eight displays between 
A.D. 249 and 420. (Not till the 17th century did anyone in 
Europe follow this example.) Tide tables were already in use 
in the 9th century. In order to work jade the Chinese artisans 
developed (in the latter part of the first millennium B.C.) the 
use of rotary disc-knife with grease used as a medium for 
the abrasives. 


Having cast their net so wide our authors are able to come 
up with some remarkable thumb-nail sketches of their heroes. 
For example: Lii Ts’ai (d. 665), “cartographer and sceptical 


naturalist, expert on music, acoustics, and Five-Element 
theory;” Yen Su (fl. 1030), “scholar, painter, technologist and 
engineer; Yii-wen K’ai (555/6-612) 


and Minister of Works under the Sui for thirty years.”’ Their 


“engineer, architect 


wide-ranging inquiry and knowledge of science have also 
enabled them to correct the translations of predecessors at 
important points. Chavannes’ well known paper on carto- 
224-271) 


to his work on map-making. Needham and Wang, because of 


graphy includes the famous preface of P’ei Hsiu 


their knowledge of the mathematical terminology, are able to 
improve on it. Similarly they correct Maspero in his treatise 
on Chinese astronomical instruments. Sarton, not knowing 
Chinese, also sometimes nodded. And Herbert Hoover and 
his wife are brought to book in respect to the primacy of 
Georgius Agricola (1556) in giving “the first adequate 
declaration of the part played by erosion in mountain sculp- 
ture,’ and in noting the effects due to the contiguity of 
mineral deposits. Several Chinese authors were antecedent to 
him, often by several centuries 


A recent item in the press reports that Professor C. Vann 
Woodward of The John Hopkins University has declared: 
“The time has come for a massive reinterpretation of large 
areas of history.” He urged revisions particularly in military 
and European history, noting that Europe had often been used 
as the focal point for the writing of history, even by non- 
Europeans (New York Times for December 29, 1959). This 
volume surely is one to lead the way. No student of the history 
of science hereafter can fail to appreciate the major contribu- 
tions of the East. 


Columbia University L. CARRINGTON GOODRICH 
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A SIMPLE GEOGRAPHY OF CHINA. By Wang Chun- 
Heng. Peking: Foreign Languages Press, 1958. 256 pp. 


Few Chinese have analyzed the geography of their own 
country as a whole, and fewer still have written in English. 
This paper-back volume is a “post-liberation” 
contribution, One of its assets is a series of 47 maps, two of 
them in color and many of the others of regional features. 
The maps of industries identify centers of mining and manu- 
facturing, and show new roads and railways; unfortunately 
some are too small to be definitive. Two dozen well reproduced 
halftone plates provide a glimpse of recent developments 
such as the Yangtze Bridge at Hankow, the Feengman hydro- 
station on the Sungari, the waterfront Bund at 

strangely free from traffic), and the Karamai oil 


welcome 


electric 
Shanghai 
field in Sinkiang. 

The book is written in easy English, and appears to be 
designed for visitors and others who wish basic knowledge of 
the new China. There are frequent references to changes since 
1949, but for the most part the book is non-political. Taiwan 
is included but the only reference to its present status is the 
following paragraph. “Liberation has brought daylight to the 
people on China’s mainland, but those in Taiwan are still 
groaning under the yoke of the U.S.-Chiang Kai-shek clique. 
Taiwan is an inseparable part of China and must be liberated.” 
Inset maps show China’s territory as including all islands 
in the South China Seas to 4°N. There is no discussion of 
the border next to India, but the maps show the south slopes 
of the Himalaya east of Bhutan as Chinese territory. The first 
60 pages are devoted to an elementary discussion of physical 
features, resources, climate, soils, and people. The remaining 
170 pages deal with routine facts for a dozen regions of one 
to three provinces. For the most part the description is purely 
factual without ideological comments. 

If one turns to Mr. Wang’s volume hoping to find critical 
data or evaluation, he may be disappointed. There are no 
tables, references, or footnotes. Among interesting statements, 
undocumented, are the following. “China’s coastal fishing 
grounds amount to 436,000 square nautical miles, or 23.74 
percent of the world’s total.” “The results of prospecting 
during 1953-57 revealed that China has a total of 1,000,000 
million tons of coal reserves, as against the 260,000 million 
tons mapped out in old China.” “Bourgeois geological sur- 
veyors, Chinese and foreign, used to say that China was poor 
in iron deposits, with only 3,000 million tons and very few 
big iron fields. Investigations since liberation, however, have 
given the lie to them: China is rich in iron-ore deposits that 
are placed at 12,000 million tons or more. . it can now 
be said definitely that China possesses vast oil reserves that 
the world’s major oil powers.’ Only brief 
paragraphs refer to new industrial developments, but there is 
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put it among 


mention of the Liuchia and Sanmen dams on the upper and 
central Hwang Ho, each to produce a million kilowatts of 
electricity, and of new steel centers at Paotow and Hankow. 
The New China has much in her geography of which to be 
proud; it is unfortunate that this volume reveals so little. 


Syracuse University GEORGE B. CRESSEY 


THE COMMONWEALTH ECONOMY IN SOUTHEAST 
ASIA. By T. H. Silcock. Durham: Duke University Press 
London: Cambridge University Press). 1959. 259 pp. $4.00. 


This volume contains three lectures delivered at Duke Uni- 
H. Silcock, who is Professor of Economics at 
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the University of Malaya, as well as two essays by him, one 
modified from an article published in the Malayan Economic 
Review of April, 1957. His subject is the economic character 
and problems of the Commonwealth Territories in Southeast 
Asia, this region being defined properly as that portion of 
Asia lying east of India and south of China. His primary 
concern is with Malaya, Singapore, and the territories of 
British Borneo—Sarawak, Brunei, and North Borneo. His style, 
in the first three chapters particularly, is easy and informal; 
he notes, for example, with regard to the Iban of Borneo 
that “It is a matter of some interest for the traveler to find 
human heads hanging at one end of a longhouse and to see 
a number of outboard motors stored at the other” (p. 26). 

Of the book’s five chapters some idea of its content and 
objectives: “The Basic Pattern,’ “The Commonwealth Im- 
pact,” “Assessment and Suggestions,” “Malaya and the Euro- 
pean Free Trade Area,” and “The Determinants of Economic 
Development.” The first is most informative to the general 
reader seeking information about the political and economic 
character of the British territories in Southeast Asia. The sec- 
ond may be of greater interest to those seeking insights into 
the processes, underlying assumptions, and consequences of 
British colonial administration. The third focusses on the im- 
plications of independence, self-government, and new Com- 
monwealth relationships on economic development and _ poli- 
tical evolution in these multi-ethnic territories. The fourth 
more specifically deals with one aspect of Malaya’s economic 
relations with western Europe. The fifth, providing a general 
statement concerning the nature and problems of economic 
growth, is in many respects the most important in the book; 
it appears to this reviewer to reflect the point of view one 
finds in the recent books by Bauer and Yamey (The Eco- 
nomics of Under-Developed Countries) and Myrdal (Eco- 
nomic Theory and Underdeveloped Regions), rather than 
the less compromising, more “scientific” approach of some 
other economists to economic growth problems. 

Professor Silcock makes a number of interesting points— 
too many to be noted in a short review. He points to the 
extreme variations in kind among the class of regions com- 
monly termed “underdeveloped” and notes the need for re- 
search in area differences as a basis for technical and other 
assistance. He describes the lack of complementary resources 
which in Southeast Asia, as in most other lesser developed 
areas, handicap the use of otherwise known resources. He notes 
the basic significances of accessibility of people to places, re- 
sources, and other people. He points to the need for develop- 
ing new types of economic and social organization in newly 
independent or developing countries or variations on the old, 
and suggests as a possible model, Chinese commercial enterprise 
about which we know relatively little. Above all, he is con- 
cerned with the relations between economic change and poli- 
tical change. He argues that the shift from one form of 
government to another, especially from a dependent status to 
independence, may result in economic shifts as the roles of 
government and government personnel change, which in turn 
may mean teimporary economic recession. With considerable 
insight, he discusses the peculiar role of the British colonial 
official and his tendencies to improvise for the colonial system 
itself, rather than for development. In discussing the need 
for research and education, he stresses the contrast between 
American and British systems of education, and though sym- 
pathetic to the British form, recognizes its limitations in the 
Southeast Asian environment. 

The discussion of Commonwealth problems in Southeast 
Asia has numerous implications for the comprehension of more 
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universal economic development problems and the scholars’ and 
administrators’ approach to them. For this reason, it might 
have been preferable to shift the final, general chapter to 
the beginning of the volume so as to have provided a frame 
of reference for the reader as he moved into the analysis of 
Southeast Asia. This might have made for a rather tauter 
organization. As it stands, the book tends to be rather patchy, 
and redundancies occur. This is, however, a minor objection 
to what is a readable, thoughtful appraisal of the problems 
and potentials of an important set of countries in Southeast 
Asia. The value of the book is enhanced by a comprehensive 
bibliography of recent publications on the Federation of Ma- 
laya and Singapore. 


University of Chicago NORTON GINSBURG 


KINGDOM OF LAOS. Edited by René de Berval. Saigon: 
France-Asie. 1959. 506 pp. 


The present volume is an English translation of the earlier 
book, Présence du Royaume Lao, which was published in 1956 
as a special number of the Saigon monthly journal France- 
Asie. Its appearance is timely, particularly since the book is 
the only general source in English on this small but strategic 
country. 

Lacking real unity, the book is a collection of essays and 
articles by various Laotian government officials and French 
contributors, loosely organized under these basic headings: 
Geography, History, Arts, Ethnography, Religion, Medicine, 
Language and Literature, Annals of Lan Xang (the Laotian 
kingdom from the 9th to the 18th centuries), Folklore, 
Education and Economy. A useful addition to the English 
version is the concluding article on the international relations 
of Laos, by Professor Bernard B. Fall. Of indispensable aid to 
the researcher is an extensive bibliography at the end of the 
book, including French, English and the few Dutch and 
German sources. Many of the fifty articles are excellent. 
However, the wide range of authorship cannot help but give 
an unevenness to the volume. Historical background is well 
presented, offering alternative versions where dates and records 
conflict. In subsequent sections the reader is treated to tantal- 
izing vignettes of Laotian everyday and ceremonial life, includ- 
ing such diverse subjects as crisis rites, religious festivals, 
details of the installation of temple drums, instruction for 
playing a Laotian card game, and Laotian recipes. Again, 
information is scattered and descriptions are frequently simply 
brief summations. 

What has been included is all interesting and of value in 
itself—but one looks in vain for an integral picture of 
agriculture in Laos, not adequately covered in the annotated 
outline statement on the current Laotion economy, or for a 
discussion on the set-up of the Laotian government. One very 
important omission is the lack of a single article on any one of 
the several tribal peoples who together make up approximately 
half the population of Laos. Thus this book is exclusively about 
the Laotians and not about peoples of Laos. The translation 
from French to English is unfortunately uneven in quality. One 
gets the impression that Kingdom of Laos, from its inception 
as individual essays to its present form, has all along been 
a labor of love, its aim being to present to the world as 
many aspects as possible of the little-known Southeast Asian 
kingdom. As such, it will surely be welcomed and should not 
be judged simply as an academic study. Many photographs 
and a wealth of other illustrative material enhance the book’s 


appeal. 
Universtiy of California, Los Angeles 
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AMERICAN RESEARCH ON RUSSIA. Edited by Harold 
H. Fisher. Bloomington: Indiana University Press. 1959. 
240 pp. $5. 


Here is a collection of eleven essays, by specialists in the 
field of Russian area studies, on what has been done and on 
what needs to be done to establish American scholarship on 
both pre-1917 and Soviet Russia. The essays were originally 
prepared for a subcommittee of the Joint Committee on Slavic 
Studies of the American Council of Learned Societies and the 
Social Science Research Council. They cover a wide range of 
fields from history and geography to architecture and music. 
The book constitutes a useful bibliography of recent academic 
work on Russia as well as giving interesting information on 
what projects now attract American scholars in this field 
The bibliography is, of course, far from complete; it would 
be a mistake to measure American interest in Siberia and 
the Pacific area, for example, by references to them in this 
survey. Nor are the works listed by any means all American; 
men like E. H. Carr, Isaac Deutscher, Hugh Seton-Watson, 
Isaiah Berlin and Max Beloff are in the book if not in its 
title. Except in science, literature and geography one might 
assume from these essays that work by Soviet scholars plays 
almost no part in American research. But the total record is 
still impressive, especially against the background described 
by Philip E. Mosely in an introductory essay on “The Growth 
of Russian Studies” in which he points out that in the 1920’s 
and 1930's there were not more than a dozen or so American- 
trained scholars equipping themselves to work in the Russian 
field 

The chapters are decidedly uneven in quality and coverage 
The failure to recognize the researches of non-academic 
journalists like Duranty and Williams is regrettable. The 
role of the Institute of Pacific Relations in encouraging 
Russian studies during the thirties is not mentioned 

Mosely’s contribution and a thoughtful postscript by the 
editor, H. H. Fisher, come closest to drawing general con- 
clusions from the material. There seems to be little agreement 
yet on integrated area study as compared to more traditional 
research methods: the latter seem still to dominate in most 
disciplines. There is no easy optimism here about the Soviet 
“thaw,” nor about the attack on intellectual freedom in 
the United States which made this field unpopular for many 
students during what are called here “the difficult years.” It 
will not be wise to base our future plans on any belief that 
the Communists are being won over to our view of intellectual 
freedom. Serious tensions may again develop in this country. 
We cannot 


expect military- 


financed research to do all that needs to be done. It will be a 


government intelligence and 
mistake to stress work in the physical sciences to the detriment 
of the humantities and the social sciences. These constitute 
good counsel. If the volume adds: up to less than an answer 
to the question on its jacket: “How much do we KNOW 
about Russia?” it should nevertheless help to make this a less 
embarrassing question in the future 


New York JOSEPH BARNES 


THE SPLIT STORY. By Sein Win. Rangoon: The Guardian, 
Ltd. 1959. 92 pp. Kyats 2. 
Originally serialized in the Rangoon English-language 

newspaper The Guardian in January and February 1959, this 

is one of the bette: accounts of the split between the two 
factions of the Anti-Fascist People’s Freedom League and 
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of the displacement of U Nu as premier by General Ne Win 
in the fall of 1958. Sein Win, the editor of the daily Guardian 
and its monthly magazine, was an observer of the events that 
started with a nomination controversy in January, 1958, at 
the Third All-Burma AFPFL Convention and ended in October 
of the same year with U Nu’s resignation. Sein Wein and the 
publications he edits are identified with the Kyaw Nein or 
“Stable” faction of the AFPFL (U Nu’s section being known 
as the “Clean’’), and his book is not free from bias. The 
faults of U Nu and various of his supporters are noted, but 
there is only limited mention of the reasons behind Nu’s grow- 
ing suspicion and fear of Kyaw Nyein. The account of the 
events leading up to the announcement in late September, 
1958, of Nu’s resignation is also lacking in credibility in places, 
but this is probably due rather to the confusion surrounding 
the events. The reader is left with the impression that Nu 
himself decided that he should step down in favor of General 
Ne Win 
everybody in Rangoon (which does not alter the fact that 
the change-over in government was legal in all respects). 
Despite these and some other shortcomings, Sein Win has 


which may be true but is by no means accepted by 


done readers in Burma and abroad a genuine service in pro- 
viding such a fascinating, first-hand account of the party split. 
Ihe organization and other technical aspects of the book 
leave something to be desired, but the author knows Burmese 
politics and he tells the story well. 


Rangoon RICHARD BUTWELL 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


DEMOCRACY AND NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
IN INDIA. Edited by Edgar McInnis. Issued under 
the auspices of the Canadian Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs. Based on papers presented to a con- 
ference of the Vancouver Branch of the Canadian 
Institute. About 140 pp. About $1.75. April. 


BURMA’S CONSTITUTION. By Maung Maung. An 
illuminating study of Burmese politics and political 
leaders, as well as a detailed examination of the 
Constitution, by the publisher of The Guardian 
Rangoon) and author of Burma in the Family of 
Nations. 325 pp. $6.00. March. 
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